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The Night the Moon 
Disappeared 


If Mr. Gilbert had known how much 
trouble he would have coming home, he 
would have taken a lantern with him. He 
was sure there would be a full moon to 
walk by, and he was right. There should 
have been. But there wasn’t! The moon 
disappeared that night! 

Around noon he had been working in- 
doors when some of his neighbors knocked 
loudly at the door. “Mr. Gilbert,” one of 
them said, all excited, “have you seen the 
sky? Queer-looking clouds are covering it, 
and all outside is growing dark.” 

Mr. Gilbert walked over to the window 
and looked out. “It’s nothing,” he said. 
“I lived in London for years, and often 
saw clouds similar to these. It’s just a bit 
of fog. Nothing unusual at all.” 

“This isn’t London,” reminded the neigh- 
bors. “This is Boston, and we’ve never had 
a day like it. The people downtown are 
getting terribly worked up. They think the 
world’s coming to an end.” 


It was dark enough in the daytime, as this picture 
shows. At night it was worse. The moon was gone! 
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“Don’t worry,” he said. “Why don’t we 
have lunch? I’m hungry.” But they couldn’t 
see the food until someone lighted a can- 
dle. Then, in the middle of the meal, their 
conversation was interrupted by the cocks 
beginning to crow. “Maybe there is some- 
thing strange happening today,” Mr. Gil- 
bert admitted. By late afternoon, however, 
the darkness had cleared somewhat, and 
he walked about a mile along a country 
road to a committee meeting in Boston. On 
the way little groups of people were gazing 
anxiously at the sky, wondering what might 
happen next. 


At eight o’clock, when it was time to 
come home, Mr. Gilbert was convinced 
that this darkness was quite different from 
anything he had ever seen. The moon 
should have been shining brightly, but it 
had disappeared! The night was pitch 
black, as if there never had been any moon 
or stars since the world began. He hardly 
knew which way to turn, or even where 
to put his feet. Finally he spied a candle 
in a window in the direction of home, and 
started cautiously toward it. Reaching it, 
he peered ahead to detect another, then 
shuffled on again. 

Some of his friends on horseback were 
having difficulty with their mounts. The 
horses were putting down one forefoot, 
then feeling ahead with the other, as if 
they expected their next step would pitch 
them headlong over a precipice. 

On they struggled, following the candle. 
Then someone blew it out! The men were 
stranded. They didn’t dare go forward in 
that darkness; so they turned around, found 
the light they had just come from, and 
walked back. There they had to ask the 
people to lend them candles, with which 
they finally reached home. 

Mr. Gilbert’s experience happened on 
the same date as the date of this copy of 
GUIDE, May 19, but in 1780. But though 
it occurred 174 years ago, no one has ever 
been able to explain why the moon dis- 
appeared that night. All we know is that 
it was one of the things Jesus said would 
happen just before He came back, to re- 
mind people they should be preparing to 
meet Him. (See Matt. 24:29, 30.) You are 
getting ready, aren’t you? 

Your friend, 
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Pedro went to deliver a book, but 


when he arrived 


The Customer Swung a Bolo 


By ERIC 


WHEN there is a woman standing at the 
top of the stairs with a long knife 
gripped in her hand, most strangers would 
fear to go up. But Pedro was a colporteur, 
and God's colporteurs are courageous men. 

He was a young Filipino. Singing merrily 
to himself one morning, he made his way 
down the mountain trail to the village be- 
low. The large package strapped across his 
shoulders was full of books he planned to 
deliver to the many villagers who had placed 
orders for them a month or six weeks be- 
fore. 

As he rounded a turn in the trail, the vil- 
lage came into view, and he recalled the 
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excellent success he had had as he explained 
to the people about the book he was selling, 
The Meaning of Our Times. How thrilled 
he had been to have his books enthusias- 
tically received and to obtain so many orders 
for them. 

He left the mountain trail and entered the 
outskirts of the village. Suddenly he stopped 
dead in his tracks, a serious and bewildered 
look replacing the smile on his face, his 
gaze intently fixed on the porch of a hut 
a few hundred feet away. To page 17 
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Even the teacher never found out 





Why Mildred Took the Test 


hes MRS. JOHN FE. UNDERHILL 
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| jews little schoolroom was humming with 
the usual sounds of study. Now and then 
a page was turned, a sheet of paper was 
torn from a tablet, a book was accidentally 
dropped on the floor. 

Miss Warner, the teacher, was sitting at 
her desk, facing the pupils. She looked at 
the clock on the wall. The pendulum was 
swinging steadily back and forth; the hands 
pointed to the time that had been set aside 
for spelling. 

“All books closed,” she announced. “Take 
out a sheet of paper and a pencil, and be 
ready to write the words for today.” 


There was some commotion as spelling 
books were closed with a bang and sheets 
of paper were placed in position on the top 
of the desks. 

“I hope you have all studied well,” said the 
teacher, “for I am going to give you a real 
surprise. Everyone who gets a perfect rec- 
ord in spelling for the next three weeks will 
not need to take the final six-week test. How 
does that sound to you?” 

“Fair enough!” said one of the boys. 

“O.K. by me!” said another. 

The other pupils smiled and nodded. It 
was a challenge they would be glad to accept. 
Nobody liked final exams. 

“All right then. We will begin with to- 
day's lesson. Are you ready for the first 
word?” 

Miss Warner pronounced the words in 
the list slowly and distinctly. One by one 
they were written on the sheets of paper 
on the desks. 

Marie was sitting away in the back of 
the room. She had studied her spelling, and 
was quite sure of the words as she wrote 
them. She was a good student, and studied 
hard. She and her friend Mildred, who sat 
across the aisle from her, kept up a merry 
rivalry, seeing which one could receive the 
highest grades. It was stiff competition, and 
best of all, they were still good friends. 

Marie dotted an z and crossed a ¢, then 
looked across the aisle to smile at Mildred. 
But Mildred did not smile back. She was 
busy looking in an open book lying on her 
lap. Marie thought her heart had missed 
a beat when she saw that the book on 
Mildred’s lap was her spelling book, opened 
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to the page where today’s list of words was 
printed! 

She was so busy with her thoughts after 
that that she almost missed the next word 
Miss Warner pronounced. She was glad that 
the teacher gave it twice. 

Quickly she wrote the word, then turned 
her head to watch Mildred, who copied onto 
her paper one by one the words from the 
open spelling book on her lap. When the 
last one was given, Mildred wrote it down, 
then closed the book and placed it carefully 
in her desk. 

Miss Warner asked for the papers to be 
passed forward and class was dismissed. Out 
in the hall Mildred tried to avoid Marie, 
but when she was getting a drink at the 
fountain, Marie whispered, “Milly, how 
could you? Don’t you know it’s cheating to 
copy?” 

“Shhh—” whispered Mildred. “Marie—if 
you ever tell on me—I'll, ['1l—” 





“I am zot a tattletale!” said Marie. And 
Mildred felt that she could fully trust her 
best friend not to betray her. 

It was nearing the end of the six-week 
period. So far both Marie and Mildred had 
made perfect grades in spelling. They would 
both be excused from taking the test. 

Marie took her spelling book home with 
her that night as usual. This particular les- 
son was a tricky set of words—rhubarb, sep- 
arate, pneumonia, restaurant, and many 
others that are frequently misspelled. Mother 
helped her. Marie wrote them on paper and 
spelled them orally many times, until she 
was sure she was ready to write them in class. 


To page 19 
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Teacher walked to the back of the room. Mildred, 
with the spelling book open in her lap, saw her 
coming, and cold chills ran up and down her back. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER TEN: THE SENTENCE OF DEATH 
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rt go up the river. The tribes are at 
war. They will kill you.” This was the 
way Livingstone was greeted when he re- 
turned to Africa from his first trip home to 
England. 

He was not alone this time. The British 
navy had given him a boat and several men 
to operate it, and he was confident that in 
spite of the war among the natives, he 
would have an easy time. 

He was going into the unknown again, up 
the Zambezi River and its branches, looking 
for good places to establish trading posts and 
mission stations. 

First he had to put the boat together. It 
had come from England in sections. They 
named it Ma-Robert in honor of Living- 
stone’s wife. You see, their first son was 
Robert, and the Africans called his mother, 
Ma-Robert. 

“I am warning you,” a friend insisted, 
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“don't go up the river. The Africans are at 
war with the Portuguese.” 

“I’m not Portuguese,” replied Livingstone. 
“IT am an Englishman.” 

“That won't help,” cautioned the friend. 
“The Africans won't know the difference.” 

“I can’t stop,” said Livingstone. “I am do- 
ing the Lord’s work, and He has promised 
always to be with me. I shall go on.” 

But not all the white men were willing. 
The captain of the boat grumbled about 
something or other, and quit. Livingstone 
was sorry to see him go, but had no inten- 
tion of closing the expedition simply be- 
cause One man was uncooperative. He would 
be captain himself. 

They soon found that the Ma-Robert 
burned so much fuel that to travel two days 
on the river they had to spend three days on 
shore cutting lumber. 

In the daytime natives stared at them from 
the riverbanks, weapons in hand; and at 
night there was always a guard watching 
from the shore. 

Livingstone tried to convert the crew 
members. Every morning at nine-thirty he 
had worship with them, and he always tried 
to live a Christian life in front of them. 

Near the end of the first year he discov- 
ered another lake, the Nyassa. It was in 
beautiful country, and he knew that he 
had found what he was looking for—a good 
place for a mission station. Happily he wrote 
back to England, urging missionaries to 
come. 

The poor old Ma-Robert was worse than 
ever. Every little while a rock or a sandbank 
would gouge a hole in her side. Soon she had 
thirty-five patches, covering a hundred holes! 
That wasn’t all. Whenever the fires were 

















started, and the steam pressure began to 
rise, the engine wheezed and groaned like 
an invalid with a bad cold. The men nick- 
named her Asthmatic. 

Livingstone now kept a promise he had 
made before going to England. You remem- 
ber that when he had come out from the 
center of Africa, more than a hundred Afri- 
cans had come with him to help him. They 
could not go home without him to guide, 
and he had promised that he would return 
from England to take them home. 

While he was in England many people 
had tried to discourage these helpers. “That 
white man will never come back,” they would 
say. 

“Oh, yes, he will,” they replied. 

“You are only deceiving yourselves,” the 
people said. “The white man told you a 
lie. He has gone home, and he will stay 
there.” 

“We don’t believe it,” the helpers said. 
“He promised he would come, and he will.” 

And one day he did. Livingstone always 
kept his promises. 

There were many hundreds of miles to 
walk. Livingstone soon found that he could 
walk better than the Africans. The head- 
man carried a pack, and by the middle of 
the afternoon was tired out. Weary, he would 
sit down and refuse to go farther. Living- 


stone also carried a pack. In the middle of 


the afternoon he would take his gun and hunt 
supper for the entire group. 

When he returned from taking these men 
home, Livingstone found that the Ma-Robert 
was coming quickly to her end. Every day 
a new leak appeared. The hull was so rusty 
they could push their thumbs through it. 
Then she ran onto a sandbank, and could 
not be gotten off. 

They weren't too sorry. She had always 
been such a complaining, wheezy old thing 
that they were glad to be rid of her. And 
besides, there was good news. A group of 
missionaries had arrived to set up a mission 
station. For at least fifteen years Livingstone 
had looked forward to this day. 

The English navy supplied him with a 
new boat, Pioneer. Putting the missionaries 
on board, he headed up the river for Lake 
Nyassa. The leader of the missionaries was 
Bishop Mackenzie. 

Far up the river they met a gang of eighty- 
four slaves. Seeing Livingstone approaching, 
the slave drivers ran into the forest, leaving 
the slaves behind. Livingstone and Bishop 
Mackenzie freed them, then went to the 
chief of the slave drivers and told him what 
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Livingstone was too sick to walk any more. The men 
made a stretcher and carried him over the rough path, 
staggering, stumbling, swaying him from side to side. 











they thought of him. All the way to the 
chief they passed burning villages the slave 
drivers had set on fire. 

Livingstone left the bishop near the lake 
and returned to the river mouth for two 
important things. One was a_ new little 
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PSP WHAT GOD CAN DO 


By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


Man's gifted hands paint pictures 
With talent and with ease, 

But God can paint a greater one 
With sky and clouds and trees. 


Man can write a symphony; 
But tell me, have you heard 
Music that is sweeter than 
The song of happy bird? 


Man can bridge great rivers wide, 
Build ships to plow the foam, 

Huge telescopes to view the stars, 
Comforts for the home. 


Yes, man can do great, wondrous 
things, 
His efforts, though, are few 
Compared with the infinite things 
The hands of God can do. 
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steamboat, the Lady Nyassa, which he hoped 
to put on the lake; and the other was Mary 
his wife. 

It was good to be with her again. It seemed 
to Livingstone that at last everything was 
going his way. The missionaries had come. 
His wife was with him. He had a boat to 
put on the lake to stop the slave traders. 
Life had never been happier. With a light 
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heart he set to work putting the Lady Nyassa 
together. 

Then came sad news. Bishop Mackenzie’s 
canoe had turned over. All his medicines had 
gone to the bottom of the river. Soon aft- 
erward he had suffered a violent attack of 
fever. Because he had lost his medicine he 
died. Now it would be impossible for Liv- 
ingstone to establish the mission station. 

Then Mary became sick. Livingstone was 
not too worried at first. She had been sick 
before, and had recovered. Surely she would 
recover now. He continued to put the boat 
together. 

But Mary was not getting well. She grew 
worse. Livingstone had loved her when he 
married her; he loved her far more now. 
They had been able to live together only 
a few years at Kolobeng. Since then they 
had been thousands of miles apart, in dif- 
ferent countries. Now that at last they were 
together she must be well. 

He laid her on the most comfortable bed 
he could prepare—a soft mattress on wooden 
boxes. He used every skill he knew. But she 
could not recover. On April 27, 1862, she 
died. 

Livingstone was heartbroken. He could 
face lions and buffaloes and endless deserts 
and angry chiefs, but when Mary died he 
broke down and wept. 

The Africans were almost as sad as he 
was. When he had placed her in a simple 
coffin, they begged permission to stand guard 
over it until the grave could be prepared. 
Then, at the foot of a Baobab tree sixty feet 
in circumference, they built a tomb of old 
bricks and placed her in it. 

It was hard to carry on after that, but 
the work must go on. The slave trade had 
to be stopped. It was worse than ever. It 
seemed to Livingstone almost as if he were 
helping the slave traders. For there would 
be tribes to which the slave traders would 
be afraid to go at first. Livingstone, knowing 
no fear, would go in and earn their friend- 
ship and trust. Then the slave traders would 
come along, calling themselves Livingstone’s 
children. The tribes would welcome them. 
Suddenly the slave traders would turn on 
the natives, capturing all they could and kill- 
ing the rest. 

Now when Livingstone traveled through 
the com..., he found human skeletons ly- 
ing along the pathways. Here and there were 
piles of bones. On opening huts he found 

To page 20 











PATHFINDERS HAVING GOOD 
TIMES TOGETHER 


T. W. Walters, Reporting ” 


If you think Pathfinders don’t have good 
times together, see what these clubs in Wash- 
ington have been doing: 

The Jackson Prairie Rangers, eleven 
strong, have been on a treasure hunt, a fos- 
sil hunt, and a nature hike. 

The Ferndale Rangers meet on Sundays at 
different homes and cook a meal together. 
Visitors are welcome. 


Pa e The Nisqually Mountaineers, of Yelm and 
Rainier, spent a day in the snow, the boys 


cutting and hauling wood for the church 
while the girls cooked and baked over an 
open fire. 

The Mountain Olympics also went to the 
snow, skiing and sledding at Deer Park. 

Auburn Pathfinders have been building jet 
racers. When they tried them out the first 
time, they went so fast the boys had a hard 
job timing them. This club has also been 
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having fun with a short wave radio, the 
boys using a portable set to send and re- 
ceive messages outdoors. 

Moral: Join a Pathfinder Club for a good 
time. 


JMV’S HELP VOICE OF PROPHECY 
By E. Limback, MV Leader 


A JMV literature band has been busy for 
months distributing tracts and Voice of 
Prophecy cards from door to door in the 
neighborhood surrounding the Hull, Eng- 
land, church. 

One distributor, John Kent, not old 
enough to be a Junior, has given out as many 
as two hundred tracts at one time. 





ALL ABOARD! “Engineer” Kenneth Mensing and crew climb aboard for first run of the 

Happy Day Express in Junior tent at the Florida camp meeting. All Juniors had tickets 

punched for attendance at religious meetings, craft classes, games. Be sure to attend the 
Junior tent at your camp meeting. 
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The boys shadowed Carl halfway across town to 


find out who she was. 


CARL'S NEW 


en? 


GIRL FRIEND 


/By FRANCES TAYLOR 


i? boys were perfectly certain Carl had 
a new girl friend, he was so mysterious 
about who was to get his prettiest May bas- 
ket. 

As the boys worked, there was paper on 
the floor, paste to the elbows, and laughter 
and talk and lots of fun, and flowers all over 
the kitchen. Who said only girls know how 
to make pretty May baskets? 

“Do look at this yellow one 
with the blue ribbon,” said 
Carl, displaying his art. “Mar- 
cus, I’m glad your mother sent 
the ribbon.” 

“Carl, that yellow basket is 
the prettiest of all,” said Alvin, 
“and I notice you are filling it 
with your freshest flowers. It 
must be for someone special.” 

“It is,” Carl smiled mysteriously. 

“Who?” demanded Alvin. “Here's my list, 
if you want to know who'll get mine.” 

The three boys scrutinized Alvin’s list, 
then looked at Carl. But he only smiled 
again. 

“Come on, Carl,” they begged. “What's her 
name? Is she pretty? She must be cute or 
you wouldn't have worked so hard. Does 
she go to our school?” 

“Ah, now, wouldn’t you like to know?” 
he grinned mischievously. 

“Tell us, please!” begged Gil. 

“It’s a secret,” declared Carl. 

“We don’t have secrets from each other,” 
reminded Marcus. But their urging and 
pleading could not induce him to reveal a 
thing. 

Finally the baskets were completed and 
filled with flowers and candy. Each boy took 
his own and walked out of the house to 
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deliver it. On the porch Marcus held 
Gil back and whispered in his ear, with 
Alvin listening in. Carl wanted to know 
what they were saying, but they pushed him 
away. He laughed, and soon all four scat- 
tered in various directions. 

As Carl ran down South Street, his bas- 
kets held carefully in his hands, he was too 
excited to notice what the other 
boys were doing, for he sup- 
posed that they too were eager 
to deliver their baskets. 

When he had gone a block, 
Marcus, Gil, and Alvin began 
following him stealthily. They 
watched him leave four baskets, 
always carrying the yellow one 
with the blue ribbon extra care- 
fully. Why? they wondered. 
They were determined to find out. They 
didn’t realize that while they were follow- 
ing Carl, their own flowers were wilting 
from being too long out of water. 

Each boy had made ten baskets. As they 
followed Carl, they kept careful count. 
“That's his sixth,” said Marcus. “Is he afraid 
we may follow him and find out who gets 
the yellow one?” 

“T wonder,” said Gil. 

“That's his seventh,” said Alvin, pushing 
a drooping violet back into his basket. “I 
wish he'd hurry. Do you suppose he knows 
we are following him?” 

“Maybe. Carl's pretty sharp, and he knew 
we were talking about him back there on 
the front porch,” said Marcus. 

“Anyway, he’s leading us a merry chase, 
and if we're not careful, our own baskets 
will be ruined just to satisfy our curiosity,” 
said Gil. “Who do you suppose she is? 














Maybe it’s the new girl in the seventh grade.” 

“Probably,” said Alvin, “though it might 
be the teacher.” 

“But why should he be so mysterious?” 
Gil wanted to know. 

“Just to tease us,” concluded Marcus. 

“There he goes down East First Street. 
None of the boys or girls from our school 
live down that way,” said Gil, and they 
quickened their pace. 

Crouching down behind a hedge, they 
watched Carl steal up to the porch of a tiny 
house and hang his basket, ring the bell, 
and run. 

“Let's get him,” said Marcus, and the boys 
ran, cornering him in the alley behind the 
house. Marcus grabbed his arms and asked, 
“Who in the world lives there? It’s no one 
who goes to our school.” 

“So you fellows had to know,” laughed 
Carl. “I didn’t realize you were following 
me, and you haven't given out even one 
of your own baskets yet.” 

“But who lives there?” 
boys. 


demanded the 


Determined to find out who Carl’s new girl friend 
was, the boys crouched behind a hedge. They saw 
Carl hang the basket on the knob and ring the bell. 
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Just then the cottage door opened and a 
woman stood silhouetted in the open door- 
way. Seeing the basket on the doorknob, she 
took it and exclaimed, “Bless his dear heart. 
That must be my little friend Carl.” 

“But why did you give her a basket? Is 
she your auntie or grandma or something?” 
Marcus wanted to know. 

“No. She's just a good friend of mine. She 
lives all by herself and must get very lone- 
some, for her son is grown up now and lives 
far away. The reason I didn’t tell anybody 
was I feared you would laugh or tease me.” 

“You did a fine deed,” said Gil. “Next 
year maybe I can think of some lonely or 
sick person who would be happy to get one 
of my little old May baskets,” said Gil. The 
other boys were looking serious too, for they 
were thinking the same. 
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THE PET AUCTION 


By IVY R. 
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gal had polio. The fever had struck 
just a few days ago, and the children 
at school wanted to do something to show 
him how sorry they felt. 

Walking slowly home from school, Jerry 
and Jimmy were deep in conversation. 

“We must do something,” said Jerry. “But 
what? Tom and Jane think we could hold 
an auction and sell our pets and toys. But 
who knows how much they would bring? 
What do you think?” 

“Can’t tell,” said Jimmy thoughtfully. 
“Let's ask Mother.” 

They found her in the garden, weeding. 
“Mother,” said Jerry, “you know Ralph has 
polio. Well, we've been talking with the 
boys and girls at school about raising some 
money so he can have it to spend on some 
hobbies as soon as he feels like using his 
hands again.” 

“That's very kind of you,” said Mother. 
“But where are you going to get the money?” 

“Some children want to have a concert,” 
said Jimmy, “but we don’t have much time 
to practice. We think it would be better 
to auction our pets and toys. What do you 
think?” 

“The auction sounds good to me,” said 
Mother. “It wouldn’t take long to advertise 
it, and the sale would take only one after- 
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noon. There is just one question in my mind. 
Would the children be willing to part with 
the pets they love? It would be very hard, 
you know.” 

Jimmy kicked the grass at his feet and 
blew some fluff from a thistle. “We would 
give our dog Spot,” he said. “And there are 
plenty of toys we could fix up.” 

“Til tell you what,” said Mother. “Talk 
about it to the children at school tomorrow, 
and find out how they feel about giving 
something that it will really hurt to be with- 
out. Meanwhile I shall call Miss Blake and 
ask if she will give you permission to hold 
the auction in schooltime.” 

The boys went to change their clothes and 
Mother went to telephone Miss Blake. The 
teacher was very pleased with the idea. 
“Jerry could be the superintendent,” she 
said, “and you could be his secretary.” They 
made other plans too, which Mother did not 
reveal to the boys just then. 

Next morning Jerry spoke to the children, 
and when they voted, there were twenty- 
one votes for the auction against only two 
for the concert. Miss Blake asked the other 
teachers to join her room, and the date for 
the auction was set for Tuesday afternoon 
at one o'clock. 

Like a good secretary, 
Mother called all the neigh- 
bors who had telephones and 
posted cards to the others. 

At last it was Tuesday! 
How excited the children 
were! They hoped so much 
that Ralph would get a lot of 
money. 

Jerry was to be auctioneer 
for the first part of the sale, 
and Ben Kennedy was to re- 
lieve him at half time. Miss 
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Blake let the boys out of school a half hour 
early to arrange the seats and platform, and 
tables on which the pets were to be placed 
for inspection. 

What a yapping and meowing there was 
as the cats and dogs were brought in! Ca- 
naries sang, a lamb bleated, and above it all 
the sound of the excited children’s voices 
made so much noise that Jerry’s head went 
dizzy. He was sure he was going to forget 
his speech. 

Some of the mothers helped the children 
line up the pets so the visitors could inspect 
them before the bidding started. The place 
was crowded. All the seats were taken, and 
many people were standing around the edges. 

Finally, Miss Blake blew her whistle. Jerry 
stood up. This was the big moment. He 
looked at the crowd. What a lot of people 
there were! He hadn't expected so many. 
It made him nervous, so that his knees 
knocked against each other. He saw Miss 
Blake nod, and knew that he had to start 
the speech. 

He coughed, swallowed once, and took a 
deep breath. “Good afternoon, friends,” he 


Jerry held up the pet canary. “What am | bid?” he 
asked. “Who'll give a dollar?’ The boys and girls 
were selling their pets to help Ralph, who was sick. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


said. “We are very glad to see so many 
of you here. As you know, Ralph has polio. 
His family are pretty poor, and he doesn’t 
have much to play with. We feel sorry for 
him, and decided to sell our pets and toys 
so we could give him some money. We love 
our pets.” He paused. Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw a little second grader look 
longingly at her pet kitty. He thought he 
saw a tear in her eye. Then he went on. “We 
love our pets, but we want to help Ralph. 
So we hope you will buy all of them and 
pay a good price, please.” 

Andy stepped to his side and held up the 
first pet, a canary. 

“What am I bid?” 
give a dollar?” 

“Dollar,” said someone in the crowd. 

A dollar,” repeated Jerry. “Who'll make 
it a dollar-fifty?” 

“Dollar-fifty,” someone else shouted. 

“Dollar-fifty, who'll make it two?” 
Jerry. 

There was silence. 

“Dollar-fifty, going once, dollar-fifty, go- 
ing twice, dollar-fifty "To page 20 


said Jerry. “Who'll 


said 











BIRDS THAT EAT ON 
THE GROUND 


ep ®, HARRY BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 1. Make a list of twenty species of wild birds that you 
personally have observed and positively identified out of doors. 5b. Name two or more 
birds in your locality that feed chiefly on the ground. 


MV HONOR Now we come to a large 


family of birds, the finches 
and sparrows, some of which 
are very common and well 
known. First, I will mention 
one that does not belong but 
is usually considered as one of the family 
because he resembles the rest. It is the Eng- 
lish sparrow. He has a short heavy bill 
for cracking seeds, as all the finch family 
have, but he belongs to the weaver finches, 
and has been brought to America from Eu- 
rope. The English sparrow is the dirty-look- 
ing little bird with a gray head and breast 
and brown back. He is commonly found on 
city streets and around farm buildings. The 
males have black chins, their chief distinc- 
tive marking. 

The tanagers also are not in the family, 
although they are somewhat similar in ap- 
pearance. The scarlet tanager is a brilliant 
red and black Eastern bird. The summer tan- 
ager of the Southeast is darker red with 
brownish wings. The Western tanager is 
a rare beauty of the forest, with a red head, 
yellow body, and black wings. 

The cardinal, or redbird, is familiar to 
most easterners. Its clear, loud whistle is 
easy to recognize and a good one for the 
young bird imitator to practice on. In the 
Southwest there is the gray cardinal, or pyr- 
rhuloxia, that has a crest. Its face, breast, 
and tail are reddish. Cardinals are grosbeaks, 
as you can see by their heavy bills. Gros- 
beak means large bill. The rose-breasted 
grosbeaks of the East come around in flocks 
in the wintertime. In the West there are 
blackheaded grosbeaks with dull orange 
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IN BIRDS 


breasts and a robinlike song. In the North 
large flocks of evening grosbeaks, with their 
yellow and black feathers, gather on maples 
and elms to feed in winter. Most grosbeaks 
are about the size of robins. 

Crossbills are red birds with black wings 
and tail. The feature that distinguishes them 
from similar grosbeaks and finches is that 
the points of their bills cross each other. 
This arrangement would seem very incon- 
venient for picking up seeds from the 
ground. However, for their work of tweak- 
ing the seeds out of pine and fir cones, this 
odd bill is just right. 

Vireos are more often heard than seen. 
In late spring they warble almost continu- 
ously but are hard to see, for they sing from 
the branches of very leafy trees as a rule. 
There are several different kinds in Amer- 
ica. All are quite inconspicuously dressed, 
so it is easier to distinguish them by their 
songs than their feathers. 

The buntings are about the size of blue- 
birds. The indigo bunting of the Eastern 
States is a dark blue all over. Lazuli and 
painted buntings have a more varied color- 
ing. They are brilliant little birds common 
to the West and South. 

Goldfinches are the familiar small yellow 
birds with black wings and foreheads that are 
often seen feeding on thistles at the roadside. 
They are commonly called wild canaries, be- 
cause they are small and yellow. You may 
have seen. flocks of goldfinches in winter 
and not recognized them, because at that 
time of the year they are dressed in their 
olive gray. It is only in spring and summer 
that the males are yellow. Watch their up 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


and down flight and listen to the “chee” 
call, and you may be able to recognize them 
in winer. 

The house finch, or linnet, sings in early 
spring from telephone wires or lawn trees 
in town. The males have reddish cheeks and 
rumps, and are rose tinted on the striped 
breasts. The purple finches look much like 
the house finches, but are seldom found 
around homes. 

Towhees love to scratch around among 
dead leaves under bushes, occasionally call- 
ing from a hidden perch. The Eastern and 
the spotted towhees are colorful, having 
black heads and backs, orange sides, and 
white underparts. The brown towhees of the 
Southwest are more quietly dressed. 

If you see a sparrow-sized bird that is 
mostly gray and black except for two outer 
tail feathers, it is likely a junco. The slate- 
colored junco is all gray on the back and 
head, but darker on the wings and tail. The 
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ROSE-BREASTED 
GROSBEAK 


Oregon junco has a black head and vest. 
The white-winged junco of the Central 
States has white wingbars. Through the win- 
ter months, when few birds show themselves, 
juncos will often come to enjoy the crumbs 
at a feeding station. 

The sparrows are a large group in the 
finch family. Altogether, there are about 
ninety species in America. A_ beginner 
doesn't need to know all of them, but to 
learn the few main ones is not hard. 

The song sparrows are found from coast 
to coast. All are sweet singers, having brown- 
ish backs and striped breasts with a dark 
spot in the center, their identifying mark. 
The chipping sparrow has a white breast 
and a reddish top on its head. It nests in 
grass and trees around farmhouses, and its 
song is something like the buzz of a rattle- 
snake. Tree sparrows look similar but have 
a spot on the breast. 

The vesper sparrow often runs ahead of a 
person walking in the 
fields in the evening, 
and flies on a short way 
when overtaken. It has 
white outer tail feath- 
ers like the juncos, but 
it is striped, back and 
front, and has a reddish 
shoulder patch. 

Another sparrow you 
may have little diffi- 
culty recognizing is the 
fox sparrow. It lives in 
the deep woods and is 
a large sparrow with 
heavy, rich brown 
stripes on the back and 
large spots in rows on 
the breast. 

When winter comes, 
a flock of small white 
birds with brownish 
markings are some- 
times seen whirling up 
in the sunlight to land 
in a weed patch to feed. 
These are the snow 
buntings that have 
come down from the 
North to visit us. They 
can be easily recognized, 
because they have more 
white on them than any 
other bird of sparrow 
size. 
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OPPER tooling is done on_ thirty-six- 

gauge copper sheeting, which can be pur- 
chased at hobby shops or craft supply houses. 
To start this interesting craft, choose a de- 
sign or picture with simple outlines and 
not too much detail. 

The main tools needed are a liner or mod- 
eler made of steel, Figure 1, a lemon or or- 
ange stick shaped as in Figure 2, and a hard- 
wood spatula similar to the tool shown in 
Figure 3. You will also need a pencil eraser, 
steel wool 000, a piece of glass or masonite 
about 8 by 10 inches, liver of sulphur (po- 
tassium sulphide), a felt or sponge-rubber 
pad, tracing paper, brushing lacquer, and a 
lacquer brush. Most of the above materials 
and tools are inexpensive. Some of them can 
be improvised or found at home. 

Trace the design or picture that you are 
going to tool on the copper onto a piece of 
thin but tough tracing paper. Cut a piece 
of copper large enough so there is plenty 
of margin around the design. The copper 
may be cut with ordinary scissors such as 
are used for cutting paper. Fasten the pic- 
ture to the piece of copper with Scotch tape 
and place copper and picture on a thick mag- 
azine with the face of the picture up. 

With the point of the liner go around 
all lines of the picture, pressing down so 
that lines will be made in the copper. See 
Figure 4. Press down hard enough so a clear, 
sharp indented line is made in the copper. 
The liner should be held so it is perpen- 
dicular to the face of the copper at all times. 
Keep the tool turning in the direction it is 
moving, in order to get a clear, sharp line. 
Go over all the lines. Look at the backside 
of the copper to see whether the lines are 
deep and sharp, and also to check on any 
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Making 
Copper Pictures 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 
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missed lines. When the picture is entirely 
traced, the paper may be removed. The side 
to which the paper tracing was attached is 
the right side of the copper picture. 

Step two is to turn the copper over, still 
keeping it on the magazine. With the liner, 
holding it the same way, but with less pres- 
sure, go over the copper just inside the main 
outside lines of the picture. 

Step three consists of smoothing down or 
flattening the background area. This is done 
by placing the copper picture right side up 
on a piece of glass or masonite. With the 
tool shown in Figure 3 flatten down the 
copper outside the outlines and right up 
to the outlines of the picture. When you do 
this the picture will stand out more distinctly. 








e © 





Figure 5 shows a cross section of the picture 
with the background pressed down under 
the tool but not worked on elsewhere. This 
smoothing, or pressing down, should be done 
so there are no wrinkles. The area around 
the horse’s head in Figure 6 is the area that 
is pressed down. 

In step four, turn the copper over, with 
the under side up. The purpose of this step 
is to press out the design so it will bulge 
out in relief similar to the actual shape of 
the thing being pictured. This pressing out 
is called repoussé, or raising the design. 

Place the copper on a pad of felt or sponge 
rubber. Rub or push on the backside of the 
design using rounded end of tool shown in 
Figure 3. Turn it various ways as needed to 
push out the copper. Do not rub out the 
lines; press between them. If they are close 
together, use the pointed end of the lemon 


stick. First press out the copper only a little 
way all over the design. Then press out the 
interior lines a little, using an eraser or even 
your thumb. Then gradually press out the 
areas farther until the highest points are out 
about one quarter inch. The highest areas 
should be worked out after the entire area 
has been raised. Avoid sharp lines. 

It may be necessary occasionally to return 
the copper picture right side up to the 
glass to work down the background again. 
It is careful workmanship that makes a beau- 
tiful picture. When repowssé work is done, 
the copper is being stretched. This must be 
done carefully, or the copper may tear. When 
the background is being smoothed down, 
push and stretch toward the picture, so as 
to keep the background flat. 

Next week we will tell you how to antique 
the design and how to finish the background. 











The Customer Swung a Bolo 
From page 3 


He had noticed a woman sitting on this 
porch as he was coming down the hill. The 
moment she saw him she rushed into the 
house and came back to the porch with a 
large bolo in her hand. Pausing a moment 
to watch Pedro coming down the trail, she 
began to swing the bolo furiously, chopping 
on the bamboo doorpost. 

The youthful colporteur did not know 
what to do, for this was one of the customers 
to whom he had sold a book just a short 
time before. And now, there she was stand- 
ing on the porch and staring at him with 
the bolo clenched tightly in her hand. 

He was accustomed to taking all his prob- 
lems to the Lord in prayer, and that was 
what he did now. He prayed earnestly for 
guidance and help, then started once more 
toward the hut. 

Pedro stepped onto the first rung of the 
ladder, then slowly to the second rung, but 
the woman still stood motionless with the 
bolo in her hand. Three or four steps later, 
he had reached the top of the ladder and 
very carefully stepped up onto the porch, 
half expecting the woman to lunge at him 
with the bolo. But she still remained mo- 
tionless. 

As a well-trained colporteur evangelist, 
Pedro knew that the first thing he should 
do was to get the book into the woman's 
hand, so, smiling, he tore the wrapping paper 


off the book and handed it to her, saying, 
“Here is your good book.” 

To Pedro’s surprise, the woman laid down 
the bolo, took the book, and began to page 
through it. After examining it at great 
length, she clutched it to her chest with 
both hands and said with a great smile, “I 
am so happy to get this good book!” 

Now Pedro was really puzzled, and asked 
the woman to explain. 

“Well,” the woman replied, “it was like 
this. When you came here a month ago 
and showed me this book, I ordered it gladly, 
because it seemed to contain the answers to 
the many questions that I had in my mind 
concerning the troubles that are coming on 
the world. At that time I had the money in 
the house to pay for it, but I felt that if 
I waited until you came back with the book 
a month later, I might spend it in the mean- 
time. I remembered that my doorpost had 
a crack in it (bamboos are hollow), so I 
pushed my money through the crack and let 
it drop inside. When I saw you coming down 
the trail, I was so excited about getting the 
book that I rushed into the house, took my 
bolo, and chopped a hole in the bamboo 
so I could get the money out—and here it 
is.” She handed it to him. 

Pedro thanked the woman and prayed 
with her before he left. Then, as he started 
down the trail to the next house, he thought 
to himself, “Surely in God's work we need 
have no fear. Usually, when we are afraid 
is the very time there is no reason for fear.” 
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for a 
Rainy Day 


AFRICAN 
ANIMAL STORIES 


by Harry W. Lowe 


A collection of stories 
about all kinds of ani- 
mals that live in the 
African wilds. They are 
not stories of big game 
hunts, but rather tales of 
the things that happen 
in the everyday life of a 
missionary among his 
native friends. $2.00 





Published by 


SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Nashville 
Tennessee 
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Mix: One restless child 


Dosage: As needed 

Children love stories about 
animals—both wild and tame 
ones. In these three books 
they will find hours of enjoy- 
ment and relaxation. 

Written at the child’s level, 
you will find your youngsters 
reading them over and over. 





CAW-CAW, 


A book of animal stories 





BRIGHT EYES 
by Harry J. Baerg 


The story of Bright Eyes, 
a wild duckling, and 
Tom, a small farm boy, 
will stimulate in children 
a love of the out-of-doors 
and teach them kindness 
toward animals. For the 
smaller boy and girl. 
$1.50 


THE CROW 

by Roma Dent 

The adventures of Ollie 
and Newtie and their pet 
crow, Caw-Caw, will keep 
the youngsters amused 
for hours. How the chil- 
dren feed and care for 
Caw-Caw until he grows 
up will be of interest to 
every child. $1.25 


Order from your Book and Bible House 


Book and Bible House 


Please send me the books I have checked below: 


BRIGHT EYES 


CROW 


a CAW-CAW, THE 
AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES 


Prices 10 per cent higher in Canada 


Please add sales tax where necessary, and postage: 
10 cents for the first book, 5 cents for each ad- 
ditional book. 


I :tcasaichcizaliglgsben 


ADDRESS . 








Why Mildred Took the Test 
From page 5 


“But it isn’t fair,’ said Marie to herself. 
“I study so hard to make 100 per cent, and 
Milly never studies her spelling.” Then a 
sudden idea came to her. It might look like 
a mean little trick, but cheating was a mean 
little trick too. 

Before the bell rang the next day Marie 
went into the schoolroom. Miss Warner was 
seated at her desk writing. 

“Miss Warner,” began Marie, “will you 
do me a little favor, please?” 

“I would be glad to. What is it?” 

“Will you stand near my desk when you 
give us the spelling words today?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Miss Warner, “if I haven't 
been pronouncing them distinctly or loud 
enough.” 

“Oh, that’s not the reason,” said Marie. 
“I know I sit in the back of the room, but 
I can hear all right.” 

“Perhaps the light from the windows 
glares on your paper. We could pull that 
one shade.” 

“Oh, no,” said Marie. “It doesn’t bother 
me.” 

“Maybe you just want a little moral sup- 
port, is that it?” asked Miss Warner. 

“Yes, I think that is what you call it.” 

“All right, Marie, I will stand near your 
desk today, if you think it will help.” 

“Thanks—thanks a lot, Miss Warner,” and 
Marie went out of the room to wait for 
the bell to ring. She was glad she did not 
have to tell the real reason for her strange 
request. 

When the spelling period finally came, 
everything went on as usual. Papers were 
placed on the desks, pencils were poised. 
Marie looked across at Mildred. Yes, the 
open spelling book was ready, waiting on 
Mildred’s lap. Miss Warner was seated at the 
teacher’s desk, ready to begin. 

Miss Warner began the spelling list. The 
first four words were given, and written 
down on the papers. Mildred, as_ usual, 
copied them from the book. 

“Rhubarb,” said Miss Warner. 

Marie raised her hand. “Yes, Marie, what 
is it?” said the teacher. 

“Will you give us that one again, please?” 
Miss Warner obligingly repeated it. 

“Are you ready for the next one?” Miss 
Warner asked. Everyone looked up expect- 
antly, so she pronounced it, “Separate.” All 


was quiet, except the sound of pencils writ- 
ing On papers. 

“Pneumonia,” said Miss Warner. 

Again Marie raised her hand. Why, oh, 
why had Miss Warner forgotten her request? 

Miss Warner repeated the word, then 
suddenly remembered the little favor she 
had promised Marie. No doubt that was why 
the girl was trying so hard to get her at- 
tention. She rose from her desk and walked 
slowly down the aisle by the windows, then 
stood close to Marie’s desk. She was curious 
to know why, but it was such a little thing 
to do. 

Mildred saw the teacher coming. Chills 
ran down her spine. Miss Warner always 
sat at her desk when she pronounced the 
spelling words! Quickly she put the open 
spelling book inside her desk, hoping Miss 
Warner would go right back to her own 
desk in the front of the room before she 
gave the next word. But Miss Warner did 
not go back! 

“Restaurant,” said the teacher. 

Marie wrote it down, not forgetting that 
little “u” in the middle. But poor Mildred 
was confused. She had depended on the book 
for such a long time that she just could not 
spell without it. She knew she must write 
something, so she put down a jumble of 
letters, knowing they were not as they should 
be. She waited with rapidly beating heart 
for the next word. 

Marie glanced over at Mildred several 
times during the remainder of the test, and 
noted the look of embarrassment and defeat 
on her friend’s face. There were traces of 
tears on her cheeks. 

Poor Mildred. Marie felt really sorry for 
her. 

The day of the big test came. Miss Warner 
read the names of the ones who would be 
excused because they had received a grade 
of 100 per cent for the stated period. Marie 
was happy when she heard her name, for 
she felt that she really deserved the honor. 
But as she passed out of the room with the 
others, she grieved for her friend. Poor Mil- 
dred was sitting at her desk with her head 
buried in her arms. 

“It really pays to be honest,” said Marie, 
as she talked it over with Mother that night. 
“I’m glad I studied my words, so that I 
could write them without cheating. I am 
sure I could have passed the test if I had had 
to take it. But poor Milly—I hope she 
learns that it doesn’t pay to cheat.” 
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The Pet Auction 
From page 13 





“Two dollars,” shouted a man with a red 
tie. 

“Good for you,” said Jerry. “Who'll make 
it two and a quarter?” There was no response. 
“Two and a quarter?” Jerry repeated. “No 
one for two and a quarter?” He paused. 
“Then, it’s two dollars. Going once, going 
twice, going three times. Sold, for two dol- 
lars to the man with the red tie.” 

It was a good price, and Mother was beam- 
ing all over, she felt so proud of her son. 
The other pets sold quickly too, and soon 
they were all gone. 

Mr. Trumble, the principal, stepped to 
the platform and said how proud he was of 
the children for being so self-sacrificing as 
to give the pets and toys they loved. There 
were tears rolling down some of their cheeks, 
but they soon disappeared when Mr. Trum- 
ble reminded the children how happy the 
gift would make Ralph and his parents. 

Everyone clapped loudly, and it was all 
over. Miss Blake sent the money to Ralph's 
mother, and next day there was a note to 
say how much Ralph appreciated what the 
children had done for him. 

There were some lonely hearts in school 
that day. The children were glad they had 
helped Ralph, of course, but it’s hard to 
say good-by to your pet and never see him 
again. Then, Thursday morning a strange 
thing happened. 

Jerry and Jimmy were putting their 
clothes on. “I wish we could see Spot again,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Hush,” said Jerry. “You must try to for- 
get him. We sold him to help Ralph.” 

“I know,” said Jimmy, “but still, I'd like 
to see him again. I hope that man who 
bought him is feeding him right.” Then, 
suddenly, the boys heard a noise outside— 
the sound of a familiar bark. They looked at 
each other, then raced for the window. There 
was Spot, sure as life! 

They ran downstairs and out the front 
door. What if they didn’t have their shoes 
on yet! Then Jerry stopped. “No,” he said 
to Jimmy, “we must have nothing to do with 
him. He’s not our dog now, and we must 
send him away.” 

“Go back,” he ordered, trying to sound 
gruff. But Spot had no intention of going 
back. He was so happy to see Jerry and 
Jimmy again that he bounded into Jimmy's 
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arms with a force that would have knocked 
him over if Jerry had not been there to catch 
him. Even Jerry couldn’t hold out any longer, 
and the two boys put their arms around 
Spot’s neck and loved him like a long-lost 
friend. Then it was that Jimmy felt some- 
thing attached to Spot's collar. “What's this?” 
he asked, pressing back the hair. 

“Why, it’s a note!” shouted Jerry. “Quick, 
let's see what it says.” 

Eagerly they tore it off and read, “Dear 
Jerry and Jimmy: It was good of you to 
sell Spot to help Ralph. But now that you 
have made the sacrifice, I am sending him 
back. He will be much happier with you 
than he would be with me, and I think you 
will feel the same way about it too. Sin- 
cerely, L. E. Faustin.” 

“Hurrah,” shouted Jimmy. “Dear old Spot, 
you're ours again. We must hurry and get 
you some breakfast.” 

“Wait till we tell everyone at school,” 
said Jerry. “Won't they be surprised!” But 
when they got to school, they found every- 
one was talking about the same thing. It 
seems that in the night all their pets had 
come back too. 

What a happy time they had at school 
that day! 

Yet, as Jerry explained it to Mother at 
night, “It was wonderful to get our pets back. 
But deep down inside we were really hap- 
pier the day we gave them away, for we knew 
we were helping someone in need.” 





Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


skeletons of little children lying between the 
skeletons of their parents. It is a horrible 
thing to talk about, but it shows what the 
slave traders were doing and why Living- 
stone was so determined slavery must stop. 

After five years he returned to England. 
His mother did not recognize him at first. 
He had a wonderful time, and returned to 
Africa again. He was still anxious to prove 
that a mission station could be set up in this 
part of the country. And he had another goal 
also. He wanted to find the source of the Nile. 

First he set out for Lake Nyassa, two hun- 
dred fifty miles from the coast. 

But there was practically no food near 
the lake. Almost all Livingstone had to eat 
was African maize, a coarse, hard food that 
left him dreadfully hungry. He wasted away. 
One by one his teeth fell out. 











Then came the greatest blow of all. One 
of the servants ran off with the box of med- 
icines. Livingstone sent men after him, to 
bring him back. But the servant could. not 
be found. Without the medicines Livingstone 
could not treat himself for the fever. He re- 
membered that it was the loss of his med- 
icines that had brought death to Bishop 
Mackenzie. What was there to keep him 
from dying from fever too, now that his 
own medicines were gone? He wrote in his 
diary, “I felt as if the sentence of death had 
been passed upon me.” 

The fever soon returned. For days he 
lay unconscious. Other sicknesses gripped 
him, also. With the medicine he had always 
been able to recover in a day or two. Now 
he couldn’t throw them off. He wanted to 
take the gospel to the heathen. He hoped 
to find the source of the Nile. He was deter- 
mined to carry on. 

He forced himself to press into the un- 
known again. He discovered another lake. 
On the way his party was mistaken for a 
group of warriers, and almost killed. Four 
times his own men tried to murder ‘him. 
But on he went. 

Finally he could go no longer. Much as 
he hated the slave trade, he asked a trader 
to help him. 

“Please help me get to Ujiji,” he asked; 
“then I will be all right.” 

Ujiji was an important village on Lake 
Tanganyika. He had asked that supplies and 
medicines be sent there for him. 

How he looked forward to the medicines! 
What joy it would be to get a letter from 
home! 

But he couldn't walk. The men rigged up 
a stretcher and carried him. Over the rough 
path they staggered, stumbled, jostled, sway- 
ing the sick man from side to side. The hot 
sun beat down, and there was nothing to 
shelter him. 

If only he could get to Ujiji, and the 
medicines, and the letters. “Please God,” 
he prayed, “help me to last until I reach 
Ujiji.” 

The fever affected his mind. For days 


he would writhe in agony, or lie uncon- 
scious. He lost all track of time. He saw 
himself lying dead by the pathway, while 
there was still so much he wanted to do. 

At last they arrived. They had come to 
the medicines and the letters. But where 
were they? 

Someone had stolen them! 

There were no letters from home. The 
medicine was thirteen days’ journey away, 
and the country was at war, so that no one 
could go for them. But the work wasn’t done 
yet. 

He would go on anyway. He set out 
again. Floods kept him back. Fallen trees 
lay in the way. He was caught in the dread- 
ful swamps that lay by the lakes, stretching 
for miles, and almost impossible to walk 
through. 

Then his feet gave out. As he walked 
through the sponges, water animals fastened 
on his legs, sucking out the blood and mak- 
ing painful wounds that refused to heal. 
He could walk no longer. Painfully he hob- 
bled to the nearest village, and lay down. 

For eighty days he stayed in a native hut. 
Fever burned through his body. Waves of 
dizziness swept over him. Again he was un- 
conscious for a long period. Frequently he 
dreamed he was in London's comfortable 
hotels, only to wake and find it wasn’t so. 

When he felt strong enough, he took out 
his Bible. Four times he read it through 
from cover to cover. 

He expected at any time to die. He wasn’t 
afraid now, as he had been when he stood 
at the bedside of his Sunday school teacher. 
But he longed for a loved one to come and 
ease the pain. He listened for the sound 
of a familiar voice speaking the language 
of his boyhood. All he heard was the foreign 
tongue of the Africans. All who came to 
attend him were Susi, Chuma, and Gardner, 
the African blackmen. 


(Next week: Help at Last! ) 
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CHOOL LESSON 





2 pes Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IX—Love Is Courteous 


(MAY 29) 


Lesson Texts: 1 Samuel 18:5, 14, 15, 30; Mark 
10:43-45. 

Memory Verse: “Doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniq- 
uity, but rejoiceth in the truth” (1 Corinthians 

5, 6). 

Guiding Thought 

“The Bible enjoins courtesy, and it presents 
many illustrations of the unselfish spirit, the 
gentle grace, the winsome temper, that character- 
ize true politeness. These are but reflections of 
the character of Christ. All the real tenderness 
and courtesy in the world, even among those who 
do not acknowledge His name, is from Him. And 
He desires these characteristics to be perfectly 
reflected in His children. It is His purpose that 
in us men shall behold His beauty. 

“The most valuable treatise on etiquette ever 
penned is the precious instruction given by the 
Saviour, with the utterance of the Holy Spirit 
through the apostle Paul, words that should be 
ineffaceably written in the memory of every human 
being, young or old:—‘As I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.’ 


“ “Love suffereth long, and is kind; 

Love envieth not; 

Love vaunteth not itself, 

Is not puffed up, 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, 

Seeketh not its own, 

Is not provoked, 

Taketh not account of evil; 
Rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
But rejoiceth with the truth; 

Beareth all things, 

Believeth all things, 

Hopeth all things, 

Endureth all things. 

Love never faileth.’” 
—Education, pp. 241, 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 


Love Is Well Behaved 


1. What does Paul say that love does not do? 
(1 Cor. 13:5, first part.) 


242. 


2. For what did those who laid the founda- 
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tion of the Christian church—the apostles— 
have a reputation? (1 Thess. 2:10.) 

NOTE.—'The essence of true politeness is con- 
sideration for others. The esssential, enduring edu- 
cation is that which broadens the sympathies and 
encourages universal kindliness. That so-called 
culture which does not make a youth deferential 
toward his parents, appreciative of their excel- 
lences, forbearing toward their defects, and help- 
ful to their necessities; which does not make him 
considerate and tender, generous and _ helpful 
toward the young, the old, and the unfortunate, 
and courteous toward all, is a failure.’—Edwca- 
tion, p. 241. 

ASSIGNMENT 3 


David’s Courteous Behavior 


3. What vow did David make when he 
young? (Ps. 101:2.) 

4. When he was a member of the king’s 
household, did he keep this vow? (1 Sam. 18:5, 
14, 15.) 


NOTE.—'‘The people were not slow to see that 
David was a competent person, and that the 
affairs intrusted to his hands were managed with 
wisdom and skill. The counsels of the young man 
were of a wise and discreet character, and proved 
to be safe to follow.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 651. 

5. What was the outcome of David’s good 
behavior? (Verse 30.) 


was 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Love Is Unselfish 


6. Next Paul tells us that love “seeketh not 
her own.” How was the attribute of unselfish- 
ness demontrated in the love of Jesus? (Mark 
10:43-45.) 

7. How can we show that same spirit of 
unselfish love? (Phil. 2:3, 4.) 


NOoTE.—'Real refinement of thought and man- 
ner is better learned in the school of the divine 
Teacher than by any observance of set rules. His 
love pervading the heart gives to the character 
those refining touches that fashion it in the sem- 
blance of His own. This education imparts a 
heaven-born dignity and sense of propriety. It 
gives a sweetness of disposition and a gentleness 
of manner that can never be equaled by the super- 
ficial polish of fashionable society.”—Education, 
p. 241 











8. On what occasion did Abraham show this 
spirit of seeking the good of others before his 
own comfort? (Gen. 13:5-12.) 

NoTE.—‘“Here the noble, unselfish spirit of 
Abraham was displayed. How many, under similar 
circumstances, would, at all hazards, cling to their 
individual rights and preferences! .. . ‘Be kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly love; 
in honor preferring one another,’ is the teaching 
of our Saviour. The cultivation of a uniform cour- 
tesy, a willingness to do to others as we would 
wish them to do to us, would annihilate half the 
ills of life.’—Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 132, 
1333 

ASSIGNMENT 5 


Love Is Good-tempered 


9. Love “is not easily provoked.” What will 
help us to have that peace of heart and mind 
that keeps one from becoming offended or pro- 
voked? (Ps. 119:165.) 

10. When Paul was taken before Agrippa at 
the command of Festus, how was his courtesy 
revealed in the opening words of his speech? 
(Acts 26:1-3.) 


NOTE.—‘“The aged prisoner, chained to his 
soldier guard, had in his appearance nothing that 
would lead the world to pay him homage. Yet 
in this man, apparently without friends or wealth 
or position, and held a prisoner for his faith in 
the Son of God, all heaven was interested. Angels 
were his attendants. Had the glory of one of 
those shining messengers flashed forth, the pomp 
and pride of royalty would have paled; king and 
courtiers would have been stricken to the earth, 
as were the Roman guards at the sepulcher of 

ee 

“King Agrippa now gave Paul liberty to speak 
for himself. The apostle was not disconcerted by 
the brilliant display or the high rank of his 
audience; for he knew of how little worth are 
worldly wealth and position."—The Acts of the 
Apostles, pp. 434, 435. 

11. How did Christ demonstrate the love that 
will not be provoked? (1 Peter 2:21-23.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Love Is Just 


12. What does love not rejoice in, and what 
does it find pleasure in? (1 Cor. 13:6.) 


NOTE.—'The heart in which love rules will 
not be filled with passion or revenge, by injuries 
which pride and self-love would deem unbearable. 
Love is unsuspecting, ever placing the most favor- 
able construction upon the motives and acts of 
others. Love will never needlessly expose the 
faults of others. It does not listen eagerly to un- 
favorable reports, but rather seeks to bring to 
mind some good qualities of the one defamed.’— 
Testimonies, vol. 5, pp. 168, 169. 


13. How did Christ point out the sinfulness of 
criticizing others or of rejoicing in their iniq- 
uity? (Matt. 7:1-5.) 


NoTE.—“If we keep uppermost in our minds 
the unkind and unjust acts of others, we shall 
find it impossible to love them as Christ has loved 
us; but if our thoughts dwell upon the wondrous 
love and pity of Christ for us, the same spirit will 
flow out to others. We should love and respect 
one another, notwithstanding the faults and im- 
perfections that we cannot help seeing. Humility 
and self-distrust should be cultivated, and a pa- 
tient tenderness with the faults of others. This 
will kill out all narrowing selfishness, and make 
us a and generous.”—Steps to Christ, 
p. 12 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
Who was 


1. the woman who by showing courtesy to 
David when his men had been discourteously 
treated by her husband, averted a battle? (1 Sam. 
25:23.) 

2. the man who showed courtesy to strangers 
and thereby entertained angels unawares? (Gen. 
18.) 

3. the nephew of this man, whose courtesy to 
“strangers” saved him and his daughters from a 
terrible death? (Gen. 19:15, 16.) 

4. the boy whose courteous behavior in the 
court of his captors brought him to a high posi- 
tion? (Dan. 2:16, 24, 48.) 

5. the apostle of Christ who under provocation 
always replied courteously to his accusers? (Acts 
26:1-3.) 

6. the young woman whose courtesy to a stran- 
ger calling at her father’s farm won for her a 
good husband? (Gen. 24:15-19.) 





+ 


Paul lifted his hand 
and began his speech 
to King Agrippa. It 
was wrong for the sol- 
diers to have put him 
in the prison, but he 
was courteous anyway. 








The SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD-3 


COURTESY OF “‘CORONET’’ MAGAZINE HARPER GOFF, ARTIST 


THE PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 


A hundred thousand men worked twenty years to build this great pyramid, which stood 481 
feet high, and spread over thirteen acres. But when it was finished, all it was used for was to bury 
the body of a dead man, Pharaoh Cheops. 

Other pyramids were not so large, but like this one, were usually covered with a layer of highly 
polished limestone, which must have sparkled in the sun. Inside, with the body, were large quantities 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

These pyramids were intended to be memorials to the pharaohs, so they would never be for- 
gotten. But as years went by, men stripped the polished stonework from the outside, and robbers 
broke in to steal the gold, silver, and precious stones. 

Christians don’t need big monuments like these. When they die, Jesus remembers who they 
are, and will raise them to life when He comes. 

















